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no-danger of inundations of people.51 elf a man3, says Cantil-
lon, cis satisfied with the produce of an acre and a half of land
he will marry if he is sure of having enough to keep his family
in the same way. But if he is only satisfied with the produce of
five to ten acres he will be in no hurry to marry unless he thinks
that he can bring up his family in the same manner.'2 The
existence of prudential restraint was often recognized; it can be
seen in Mirabeau and Bruckner. But the fact that men do
widely exercise restraint was not woven into any consistent
theory nor was it related to the conception of optimum popula-
tion.

Thus, before Malthus entered the field, the population prob-
lem had been much discussed, and most of the points, upon
which later reflection has fixed as important, had been brought
to light. But they had not been brought together into a coherent
form. In England in particular discussion was active in the
second part of the eighteenth century, and all the points upon
which emphasis has been laid here were made by English
writers. But it is perhaps in the work of the Italian Giammaria
Ortes (1713-90) that the most complete treatment of this
subject is to be found among the predecessors of Malthus.

(4)   THE STATISTICAL APPROACH

The discussions which we have so far considered were made
for the most part without any reference to, or knowledge of, the
facts as to the size of populations or as to changes in numbers.
But towards the end of the eighteenth century statistical studies
had developed to a point where the facts about numbers were
well enough known to make it impossible to leave them out of
account. Students of statistics tended to fall into two classes:
those who were drawn to investigate births, deaths, and expec-
tation of life, and those who devoted their attention to estimat-
ing the size of nations in the past and the present.

Among the former Englishmen were prominent. Graunt
published his work upon the London Bills of Mortality in 1662;

1  Francis Bacon, On the Vicissitude of Things.

2  R. Cantillon, op. cit., p. 77.